From Cultural Studies to Cultural Analysis: 
'a controlled reflection on the formation of method' 

Interview with Mieke Bal 



In the wake of women's studies, cultural studies has, in my view, been responsible 
for the absolutely indispensable opening up of the disciplinary structure of the 
humanities. By challenging methodological dogma, and elitist prejudice and value 
judgement, it has been uniquely instrumental in at least making the academic 
community aware of the conservative nature of its endeavours, if not everywhere 
forcing it to change. It has, if nothing else, forced the academy to realise its 
collusion with an elitist white-male politics of exclusion and its subsequent 
intellectual closure. Everything about cultural studies that makes me not want to 
say that cultural studies is what I do must be considered as a footnote to this major 
acknowledgement. 

Inevitably, this new inter-discipline has suffered from the unforeseeable difficulties 
and hardships that every pioneering activity encounters. In defying disciplinary 
boundaries, it has had to contend with three problems, all of which jeopardise its 
ongoing intellectual vigour today. For the sake of clarity, allow me to put these 
rather strongly and without the required nuance. 

First, while one of cultural studies' major innovations has been to pay attention to 
a different kind of object, as a new field averse to traditional approaches it has not 
been successful (enough) in developing a methodology to counter the exclusionary 
methods of the separate disciplines. More often than not, the methods have not 
changed. While the object - what you study - has changed, the method - how you 
do it - has not. But without the admittedly rigid methodologies of the disciplines, 
how do you keep analysis from floundering into sheer partisanship or being 
perceived as floundering? This is the major problem of content and practice that 
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faces us today, which in turn creates more problems, especially in teaching 
situations. It is this problem that is the primary focus of my current work. 

Second, cultural studies has involuntarily 'helped' its opponents to deepen rather 
than to overcome the destructive divide between les anciens and les modernes, a 
binary structure as old as Western culture itself. This is unfortunate, for this 
opposition tends to feed an oedipally based psychosocial mechanism that is 
unhelpful when it comes to changing predominant power structures. The problem 
is primarily a social one, but in the current situation, where academic jobs are 
scarce and hierarchies returning, it entails a tendency to a monolithical 
appointments policy that, under the name of backlash, threatens everything that 
has been accomplished. Whereas a book like this cannot change that situation at 
all, a recognisably responsible practice based on reflection on the problem of 
method may help to pave the way for a more nuanced academic environment. 

Third, the inevitable consequence of the inadequate methodology and the 
reinforced opposition combined is even more mundane yet just as dangerous. At a 
time of economic crisis, the interdisciplinarity inherent to cultural studies has 
given university administrators a tool with which to enforce mergings and 
cancellations of departments that might turn out to be fatal for the broad 
grounding cultural studies needs.i 

These problems of cultural studies have led me to use a term that is partly 
identical, partly different: Cultural Analysis. Some eight years ago, my colleague 
Hent de Vries, a Derridean philosopher, and I started a graduate school/research 
institute under that banner. It has been remarkably successful in attracting 
students interested in unusual topics who were ill at ease in strictly disciplinary 
organizations. I great number of dissertations saw the light, some of which totally 
brilliant and original. 

Why, then, is the idea of 'cultural analysis' helpful in seeking to remedy these three 
problems? By fundamentally changing the way we 'think' methodology within the 
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different disciplines, it is possible to overcome the three major - indeed, 
potentially dangerous - drawbacks of cultural studies. Against the first and most 
important one for my project, concepts will be brought in as an alternative for the 
idea of coverage. Within an interdisciplinary setting, coverage - of the classics, of 
all periods or 'centuries', of all major theories used within a field - is no longer an 
option. Nor is 'sloppy scholarship'. If a different alternative can be articulated, 
then, the divide, which is the second drawback, can be lessened. The creation of a 
methodological common ground, all the more urgently needed as the self-evidence 
of coverage is challenged, is the only unified answer we can give to administrative 
attacks on staff By solving the first two, the wind is taken out of the sail of 
administrators too eager to take advantage of the situation. 

The political thrust of this style of cultural analysis, then, is, first, to persuade 
colleagues and students that there is a way out of these predicaments, and second, 
to offer ideas to those trying to find their way in the labyrinthine land of a 
humanities without boundaries. Such a land can only unify through travel, through 
learning foreign languages, through encounters with others. If Europe can unify, so 
can the academy, and - I contend - with much less difficulty, sacrifice, and 
impoverishment. 

The analysis part of the name 'cultural analysis' is what is at stake in the 
distinction between cultural studies and cultural analysis. In my view the 
counterpart of the concepts we work with is not the systematic theory from which 
they are taken, although that theory matters and cannot be neglected. Nor is it the 
history of the concept in its philosophical or theoretical development. And it is 
certainly not a 'context', whose status as text, itself in need of analysis, is largely 
ignored. The counterpart of any given concept is the cultural text or work or 'thing' 
that constitutes the object of analysis. No concept is meaningful for cultural 
analysis unless it helps us to understand the object better on its - the object's - 
own terms. Here, another background, or root, of the current situation in the 
humanities comes to the fore. 
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The turn to methodology already mentioned was partly a reaction to the cultivation 
of the object and its details, in critical movements such as the new, literary 
hermeneutics in Germany, the explication de texte in France, and the New 
Criticism in the Anglo-Saxon world. The general term close reading is still with us, 
but the practice of it, I am afraid, is not. This loss is due to practical changes, in 
particular, the reduction of programmes. But it is also due to the loss of innocence 
that came with the awareness that no text yields meaning outside of the social 
world and cultural makeup of the reader. Nevertheless, I have often had occasion 
to regret the loss of analytical skills that accompanied the disenchantment with the 
illusion that 'the text speaks for itself. True enough, a text does not speak for itself. 
We surround it, or frame it, before we let it speak at all. But rejecting close reading 
for that reason has been an unfortunate case of throwing out the baby with the 
bath water. For, in the tripartite relationship between student, frame, and object, 
the latter must still have the last word. 

Whereas this sustained attention to the object is the mission of analysis, it also 
qualifies the term 'cultural analysis'. I will not define 'culture' in this short 
comment. It is well known that definitions of culture are inevitably programmatic. 
If 'culture' is defined as the thoughts and feelings, the moods and values of people, 
then 'analysis' is bound to a phenomenologically oriented approach that shuns the 
social that is culture's other. If subjectivity is the focus, then social interaction 
remains out of its scope. And if it is the mind that comprises the cultural fabric, 
then all we can analyse is a collection of individualities. These traditional 
conceptions have been abandoned or adjusted, but they continue to share the 
impulse to define culture in the abstract and general sense.^ This is the area of 
study the social sciences focus on. It would be presumptuous to pronounce on what 
'culture' is, except perhaps to say that it can only be envisioned in a plural, 
changing, and mobile existence. 

The objects of study of the disciplines that comprise the humanities belong to 
culture but do not, together, constitute it. The qualifier 'cultural' takes the existence 
and importance of cultures for granted, but it does not predicate the 'analysis' on a 
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particular conception of 'culture'. For, in distinction from, say, cultural 
anthropology, 'cultural analysis' does not study culture. 'Culture' is not its object. 
The qualifier cultural in 'cultural analysis' indicates, instead, a distinction from 
traditional disciplinary practice within the humanities, namely, that the analysis of 
the various objects gleaned from the cultural world for closer scrutiny are analysed 
in view of their existence in culture. This means they are not seen as isolated 
jewels, but as things always-already engaged, as interlocutors, within the larger 
culture from which they have emerged. It also means that 'analysis' looks to issues 
of cultural relevance, and aims to articulate how the object contributes to cultural 
debates. This is where the politics of such an endeavour are rooted. Hence the 
emphasis on the object's existence in the present that is part of my vision of 
cultural analysis. It is not the artist or the author but the objects they make and 
'give' to the public domain that are the 'speakers' in analytic discussion. For now, I 
wish to insist on the participation of the object in the production of meaning that 
'analysis' constitutes. 

The most important consequence of this empowerment of the object is that it 
pleads for a qualified return to the practice of 'close reading' that has gone out of 
style. My forthcoming book Travelling Concepts in the Humanities: a Rough 
Guide as a whole is that plea; it 'argues' it by demonstrating it. This is why all of the 
chapters of that book - different as they are in the way they explore the possible 
relations between concept and object and the function they assign to the concepts 
- are case studies rather than systematic explanations of the concept concerned. 
Most of the other chapters focus on the relationship between a concept and a more 
recognisable cultural object. 

My interest was in developing concepts we could all agree on and use, or at the very 
least disagree on, in order to make what has become labelled 'theory' accessible to 
every participant in cultural analysis, both within and outside the academy. 
Concepts, I found over the years, are the sites of debate, awareness of difference, 
and tentative exchange. Agreeing doesn't mean agreeing on content, but agreeing 
on the basic rules of the game: if you use a concept at all, you use it in a particular 
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way, so that you can meaningfully disagree on content. That use doesn't go without 
saying. Intersubjectivity in this sense remains the most important standard for 
teaching and writing. Whatever else it does, cultural studies owes it to its principles 
of anti-elitism, to its firm position against exclusion of everything that is non- 
canonical and everyone who is not mainstream, to take this standard seriously. In 
the bargain, between Popper and practice, considering intersubjectivity has made 
me understand the difference between a word and a concept. The book is the 
outcome of that understanding. 

In its eight chapters, I present a number of cases of different forms of intercourse 
with and through concepts that can be used to roughly guide specific 
interdisciplinary endeavours. Do not expect an overview or list of the 'most 
important' concepts, nor a firm definition of what each concept 'really' means, or a 
prescription of how it should be used. I find all such attempts to pin down the law 
of cultural analysis politically suspect. The stakes of the book are both lower and 
higher: lower, in that I submit just one way to use a concept; higher, in that I aim 
to demonstrate how the variety of ways in which a concept can be brought to bear 
on an object makes for an analytical practice that is both open and rigorous, 
teachable and creative. The idea of the book is that hopefully, the case studies 
offered there will open up venues for differentiated but specific uses of concepts as 
sites of both methodological openness and reflection, and hence, without the loss 
of accountability and intersubjective communication that so often accompanies 
such openness. The cases are showcases of practices; and the kinds of practices at 
issue - not the specific concepts or their handling - are central to my argument. In 
each chapter, a different practice comes to the fore. Some form of 'travel' occurs in 
each. 

A word on the place of 'theory' in this practice. Theory is as mobile, subject to 
change, and embedded in historically and culturally diverse contexts as the objects 
on which it can be brought to bear. This is why theory - any specific theory 
surrounded by the protective belt of non-doubt and, hence, given dogmatic status 
- is in itself unfit to serve as a methodological guideline in analytical practice. Yet, 
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and second, theory is also indispensable. Third, however, it never operates alone; it 
is not 'loose'. The key question that makes the case for cultural analysis, then, is the 
following: are theory and close analysis not the only testing grounds in a practice 
that involves both methodology and relevance? My contention is that in practising 
detailed analysis from a theoretical perspective, one is led to resist sweeping 
statements and partisanship, as well as reductive classification for the sake of 
alleged objectivity. 

Instead of these fatal ills, which cling to both cultural studies and traditional 
disciplines alike, a close analysis, informed but not overruled by theory, in which 
concepts are the primary testing ground, works against confusing methodological 
tradition with dogma. It would appear that to challenge concepts that seem either 
obviously right or too dubious to keep using as they are, in order to revise instead 
of reject them, is a most responsible activity for theorists. Interestingly, concepts 
that don't seem to budge under the challenge may well be more problematical than 
those that do. Some concepts are so much taken for granted and have such 
generalised meaning that they fail to be helpful in actual analytic practice. This is 
where the issue of analysis comes in. 

My favourite example of this is 'narrative'. It is hard to find cultural objects that 
cannot, in some way or other, be labelled 'narrative'. With the extension of its use, 
this fiexible concept adapts it content to the objects that challenge it. To cite an 
example from my own practice, visual images are almost always narrative in some 
way or another. If they don't tell stories, they perform one, between image and 
viewer. What's the point of such extended uses? 

The point is dual. The challenge to narrative, the exploration of narrative's limits 
and the regions beyond, is illuminating for an understanding of those images that 
'fight' narrativity, while also shedding new light on what narrativity can mean. 
Figurative photography, for example, must stay clear of the stories that take the 
eye away from the image surface into the far regions of fantasy. Not because there 
is anything wrong with fantasy, but because we fantasize the represented scene to 
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be real, hence, the photograph to tell the truth, to dictate our construction of the 
world seen. This referential fallacy attached to narrativity needs undermining 
indeed. Some artists conduct that battle using distraction as their weapon. 
Attention management is the aesthetic of the post-aesthetic era. 

Dispersal of vision and attention undercuts narrative's attempt to organize the 
world, because to organize is to hierarchize it. But narrative need not be so bossy. 
There is a kind of narrative that is not objectifying at all. This other kind is 
mobilized in the work of contemporary painters such as David Reed and Martijn 
Schuppers, to name two I have worked on recently. In its main frame, such a 
narrative is process- rather than taxonomy- driven. In its mode, it is conversation 
rather than reportage. In its thrust it is erotic or otherwise attracting rather than 
pretending neutrality. Such narrative is what I have called, elsewhere, 'second- 
person narrative'.s Here, fantasy is not mistaken for reality, but played out, with a 
wink. It is a mode of narrative that foregrounds performativity.4 Perhaps calling 
it 'drama' would clarify what is meant. But unlike most dramatic performances, 
this second-person narrative mode is rigorously a one-to-one relationship. The 
image; the viewer. Those are the two actors. No audience watches what happens. 
What happens between them remains unstable and invisible to others. When 
such narrative is performed in a visual medium, its motor is the capacity to hold 
the viewer in a process of considerable duration. Figuration isn't needed to do 
this. And in 'classical narrative', this aspect of narrativity can also be present, and 
if so, needs analysis. Thus, narrative is redefined, whereas the paintings are more 
profoundly analysed than any traditional art-historical analysis can do. 



The three priorities of methodology I have implied so far - cultural processes over 
objects, intersubjectivity over objectivity, and concepts over theories - come 
together in the practice of what I have proposed to call 'cultural analysis'. As a 
professional theorist, it is my belief that in the field entailing the study of culture, 
theory can be meaningful only when it is deployed in close interaction with the 
objects of study to which it pertains, that is, when the objects are considered and 
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treated as 'second persons'. This is where the methodological issues raised around 
concepts can be arbitrated on a basis that is neither dogmatic nor free-floating. 
Concepts tested in close, detailed analysis can establish a much-needed 
intersubjectivity, not only between the analyst and the audience but also between 
the analyst and the 'object'. It is in order to drive this point home that I suggest 
reconfiguring and reconceiving 'cultural studies' as 'cultural analysis'. Any 
academic practice lives by constraints yet also needs freedom to be innovative. 
Negotiating the two is delicate. The rule I have adhered to and that I hold my 
students to, and that has been the most productive constraint I have experienced in 
my own practice, is to never just theorise but always to allow the object 'to speak 
back'. Making sweeping statements about objects, or citing them as examples, 
renders them dumb. Detailed analysis - where no quotation can serve as an 
illustration but where it will always be scrutinised in depth and detail, with a 
suspension of certainties - resists reduction. Even though, obviously, objects 
cannot speak, they can be treated with enough respect for their irreducible 
complexity and unyielding muteness - but not mystery - to allow them to check 
the thrust of an interpretation, and to divert and complicate it. This holds for 
objects of culture in the broadest sense, not just for objects that we call art. 'Art' 
can be reconfigured as 'practice'. 

Let me give an example that has been in my thoughts a lot: the interdisciplinary 
field I have called 'visual poetics'. I contend that thinking about visual poetics fares 
better if it avoids taking definition and delimitation as its starting point. But, to 
avoid alienating practitioners of the various disciplines of the humanities, let me 
add that such a poetics works best if its primary starting point - but not outcome - 
remains the undeniable boundary that separates visual from linguistic utterances. 
The attempts to produce inter-media texts prove it, and the existence of essentially 
mixed-media texts such as cinema and video in no way contradicts this. Moreover, 
although one cannot deny the visual aspect of textuality in general - the visual act 
of reading - textuality still cannot be grasped at a glance. Nor is the glance self- 
evident as a way of apprehending the image. Thus, the objects we analyse enrich 
both interpretation and theory. This is how theory can change from a rigid master 
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discourse into a live cultural object in its own right.s This is how we can learn from 
the objects that constitute our area of study. And this is why I consider them 
subjects.*' Perhaps this is the best indication of the politics of cultural analysis. 
Doing politics - activism, party politics, or what have you - is not best served in 
the humanities. But a respect for the objects that are given over to cultural 
interaction by the people who made them seems to me to be able to serve politics 
in a profound sense better. 

The logical consequence of this combined commitment - to theoretical perspective 
and concepts on the one hand and to close reading on the other - is a continuous 
changing of the concepts. This is yet another way in which they travel: not just 
between disciplines, places, and times, but also within their own conceptualisation. 
Here, they travel, under the guidance of the objects they encounter. Such internal 
transformation can be demonstrated by the emerging concept of visual poetics, 
implying both a specification of focalisation and a transformation, along the lines 
of the interdisciplinary travel between literary and visual analysis, and between 
concept and object. The term 'visual poetics' is not a concept but an approach in 
which affiliated concepts such as focalisation, the gaze, and framing accrue, to 
become a little more than just concepts: in fact, the skeleton of a theory. 



In the beginning of their book What is Philosophy? Deleuze and Guattari invoke 
a conceptual persona {personnage conceptuel) from Greek philosophy: the 
teacher. In the face of that tradition, I end my comments on the figure of the 
teacher. What pedagogy - or politics of it - subtends cultural analysis thus 
conceived? 

In philosophy, this figure of the teacher is usually the lover. In her book What 
Can She Know? Feminist Epistemology and the Construction of Knowledge, 
Lorraine Code takes this tradition and turns it around. For Code, the concept- 
metaphor that best embodies her ideal is the friend, not the lover. Moreover, the 
conceptual persona of the friend - the model of friendship - is not embedded in a 
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definition of philosophy but of knowledge. This definition is necessarily one that 
takes knowledge as provisional. If the authority of the author/artist, as well as that 
of the teacher, is unfixed, then the place it vacates can be occupied by theory. Paul 
de Man defined theory long ago as 'a controlled reflection on the formation of 
method'. The teacher, then, no longer holds the authority to dictate the method; her 
task is only to facilitate a reflection that is ongoing and interactive. Knowledge is 
knowing that reflection cannot be terminated. Moreover, to use Shoshana Felman's 
phrase, knowledge is not to learn something about hut to learn something /rom. 
Knowledge, not as a substance or content 'out there' waiting to be appropriated but 
as the 'how-to' aspect, bears on such learning/rom the practice of interdisciplinary 
cultural analysis. 

Within the framework of Felman's description of teaching as facilitating the 
condition of knowledge. Code's apparently small shift from lover to friend is, at least 
provisionally, a way out of the misfit between traditional humanities and cultural 
analysis. Friendship is a paradigm for knowledge-production, the traditional task of 
the humanities, but then production as interminable process, not as preface to a 
product. Code lists the following features of friendship, as opposed to the lover's 
passion, as productive analogies for knowledge production: 

- such knowledge is not achieved at once, rather it develops 

- it is open to interpretation at different levels 

- it admits degrees 

- it changes 

- subject and object positions in the process of knowledge construction are 
reversible 

- it is a never-accomplished constant process 

- the 'more-or-lessness' of this knowledge affirms the need to reserve and 
revise judgement. 
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This list helps to distinguish between philosophy in the narrow sense, as a 
discipline or potential inter-discipline, and the humanities as a more general 
field, 'rhizomically' organised according to a dynamic interdisciplinary pracrice. 

Philosophy creates, analyses, and offers concepts. Analysis, in pursuing its goal - 
which is to articulate the 'best' (most effective, reliable, useful?) way to 'do', 
perform, the pursuit of knowledge - puts them together with potential objects 
that we wish to get to know. Disciplines 'use' them, 'apply' and deploy them, in 
interaction with an object, in their pursuit of specialised knowledge. But, in the 
best of situations, this division of tasks does not imply a rigid division of people 
or groups of people along the lines of disciplines or departments. For such a 
division deprives all participants of the key to a genuine practice of cultural 
analysis: a sensitivity to the provisional nature of concepts. Without claiming to 
know it all, each participant learns to move about, travel, between these areas of 
activity. In our travel among the classical humanities we constantly negotiate 
these differences. We select one path and bracket others, but eliminate none. This 
is the basis of interdisciplinary work. 



1 This danger is real and potentially fatal for the humanities. I have had occasion to witness it 
while sers'ing on evaluation committees of post-graduate programmes. This danger alone is 
enough to make us cautious about giving up discipline-based groupings too easily. 

2 See Wuthnow et al. Cultural analysis: The work of Peter L. Berger, Mary Douglas, Michel 
Foucault, andJilrgen Habermas (Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984), an early publication 
that uses the term 'cultural analysis' for a description of anthropological method. 

3 See Quoting Caravaggio: Contemporary Art, Preposterous History (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1999), chapter 6, where I discuss David Reed's non-figurative paintings. On 
Schuppers, see my essay 'The Dissolution of the World' in Martijn Schuppers (Amsterdam: Cato 
Publishers, 2002 (in press)). 
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4 Performativity, a concept brought into currency by speech act theory, indicates the aspect of 
utterances that makes these acts that do, perform, what they say. The concept has been brought 
to bear on visual art. See my Travelling Concepts in the Humanities: a Rough Guide (Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press, 2002). 

5 This is, by now, a well-known consequence of the deconstructionist questioning of artistic 
'essence'. It is by no means generally accepted, however, as George Steiner demonstrates. See 
Korsten (Unpublished Dissertation, ASCA, 1998) for a critical analysis of Steiner's position. On 
the status of theory as cultural text, see Jonathan Culler's contribution to my The Point of Theory 
(eds.) Mieke Bal and Inge Boer, (Amsterdam: University of Amsterdam Press, 1994). 

*> As I have written many times - perhaps most explicitly in the Introduction to Reading 
'Rembrandt': Beyond the Word-Image Opposition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991) - the maker of an object cannot speak for it. The author's intentions, if accessible at all, do 
not offer direct access to meaning. In the light of what we know about the unconscious, even an 
alert, intellectual, and loquacious artist cannot fully know her own intentions. But nor can the 
maker or the analyst who claims to speak for the maker speak for the object in another sense, the 
sense closer to the anthropological tradition. The object is the subject's 'other' and its otherness is 
irreducible. Of course, in this sense the analyst can never adequately represent the object either: 
she can neither speak about it nor speak for it. 
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